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EVOLUTION AND THE ABSOLUTE. 1 

TWO principles of modern science — conservation and evolu- 
tion — seem to come into fatal conflict. It appears as if 
we were driven to accept one of two alternatives : the universe 
is either a closed system or a progressive growth. Yet either 
view taken by itself involves us in grave difficulties. 

The arguments for the former alternative are found in the facts 
and law of conservation of energy, upon which is based the 
mechanical theory of nature. The arguments for the latter are 
found in the facts and law of growth, which seem to support a 
teleological interpretation of the universe. On the one side, we are 
compelled to conceive of the world as a completed whole and to 
regard all apparent evolution as simply redistribution of parts 
with no increase in amount. This is the doctrine of the con- 
servation and convertibility of energy. There is nothing new 
under the sun. There is nothing quantitatively new because 
there can be no addition to the sum of existence. And there 
can be nothing qualitatively new because all differences of quality 
ultimately reduce to differences of degree or quantity. 

On the other side, we have the doctrine of evolution. It 
appears as if things came to be what they are. It seems as if at 
first they were not and later came into existence by a process of 
development. Growth from childhood to maturity seems to be 
a process of becoming, in which something which was not enters 
into being, in which something comes out of nothing. If evolution 
is not to mean mere universal undulation — a cosmic game of hide- 
and-seek — then in progress there must always be an increment, 
a reinforcement. But when we seek to generalize this idea for the 
universe at large in a doctrine of absolute evolution or creation 
ex nihilo, it is rejected as irrational and absurd. The whole 
history of science has been a search for the causes of things, and 
to suppose that some things are uncaused, produced out of the 
void as by magic, is to make science either a tragedy or a farce. 

1 Read in part before the American Philosophical Association, at the Cambridge 
meeting, December 28, 1905. 
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This is the problem of essence or nature versus origin, of 
being versus becoming, — a problem which has divided schools 
of philosophy from the beginning of reflective thought. The 
" conception of the eternity of the forms of things, " says 
Professor Royce, " is, historically considered, by far the most 
significant opponent that the philosophical doctrine of evolution 
has had or ever can have." ' Is reality eternal, complete, perfect, 
and the appearance of change and evolution merely illusory, or 
is it what on the surface it appears to be, a dynamic progressive 
achievement in which reality literally comes into being for the 
first time from moment to moment by the voluntary act of 
intelligent and free agents ? Is it a block universe with all its 
events predetermined from the first, or is it an indeterminate 
equation some of whose elements are conditional upon facts not 
yet come to light ? Here is the dilemma. We cannot believe 
that something has evolved out of nothing. This strikes at the 
rationality of the universe ; it contradicts the best established 
principles of science. But to regard the universe as a completed 
system strikes at its morality, because it destroys all possibility 
of progress, initiative, freedom, and responsibility. 

The problem of the absolute origin of anything is one of the 
time-honored puzzles of metaphysics. We of course see begin- 
nings and endings of events or processes in a relative sense. But 
to conceive of a time in the past when nothing whatever existed, 
or of a time in the future when nothing will exist, seems not only 
beyond our powers of thought but actually self-contradictory. 
It seems to follow that because something is, something always 
has been and always will be. Apparently the conceptions of 
being and non-being are mutually incompatible. 

The question of the origin of a thing, as Professor Baldwin 
has shown, cannot be considered apart from the question of the 
nature of the thing. " The nature — the ' what ' — of a thing is 
given in, and only in, its behaviour, i. e., in the process or changes 
through which it passes." A thing is what it does. Its reality 
is exhausted in the statement of its functions. Now this behavior 
is not a fixed, finished-up event. It is a continuous, progressive 

1 Herbert Spencer, p. 29. 
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process. "A mere lump would remain a lump, and never be- 
come a thing, if, to adhere to our phenomenal way of speaking, it 
did not pass through a series of changes. A thing must have 
a career." Its full reality does not appear in a mere cross- 
section ; it comes out only in a longitudinal view of the proc- 
ess. "The strict adherence to the definition of a thing in 
terms of behavior, therefore, would seem to require that we 
should wait for the changes to go through a part at least of their 
progress — for the career to be unrolled, at least in part. Im- 
mediate description gives, so far as it is truly immediate, no 
science, no real thing with any richness of content ; it gives 
merely the snap-object of the child." The 'what ' therefore can 
be stated only in terms of the ' how,' the existence only in terms 
the growth of the thing. " Any ' what ' whatever is in large 
measure made up of judgments based upon experiences of the 
* how.' " Statements of the existence of the thing are ultimately 
simply abbreviated statements of the method of its operation. 

The question arises then, " How far back in the career of the 
thing is it necessary to go to call the halting-place ' origin ' ? '' 
" How much of a thing's career belongs to its origin ? " It is 
clear " that origin is always a reading of part of the very career 
which is the content of the concept of the nature of the thing." 
How far back must we unroll this record of the behavior of the 
thing to get the origin of the thing ? So " the question before us 
seems to resolve itself into the task of finding somewhere in the 
thing's history a line which divides its career up to the present 
into two parts — one properly described as origin, and the other 
not. Now on the view of the naturalist pure and simple, there 
can be no such line. For the attempt to construe a thing entirely 
in terms of history, entirely in the retrospective categories, would 
make it impossible for him to stop at any point and say, ' This far 
back is nature and further back is origin ' ; for at that point the 
question might be asked of him, ' What is the content of the 
career which describes the thing's origin ? ' — and he would have 
to reply in exactly the same way that he did if we asked him the 
same question regarding the thing's nature at that point. He 
would have to say that the origin of the thing observed later was 
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described by career up to that point ; and is not that exactly the 
reply he would give if we asked him what the thing was which 
then was ? So to get any reply as to the question of the origin 
of one thing different from that to the question of nature at an 
earlier stage, he would have to go still further back. But this 
would only repeat his difficulty. So he never would be able to 
distinguish between origin and nature except as different terms 
for describing different sections of one continuous series of aspects 
of behavior." 1 

In other words, the answer to the question as to what we mean 
by origin is that this point is determined wholly by the need or 
interest or purpose of the investigation. Origin is not ultimate. 
There is no such thing as an absolute beginning of anything. The 
origin of a thing is always its beginning with reference to a certain 
end. The end and the beginning cannot be separated except 
methodologically. They are complementary concepts. Origins 
take place continually, and ends or values are achieved continu- 
ally. As Professor Baldwin says : " The only way to treat the 
problem of ultimate origin is not to ask it, as an isolated problem, 
but to reach a category which intrinsically resolves the opposition 
between the two phases of reality." Or, as Mr. Hobhouse says : 
" No event begins or ends ; but a process goes on which passes 
gradually from one phase into another. We ticket prominent or 
clearly distinct phases with separate names, and speak of them as 
different events ; but we must remember that, though in one 
sense they are different, there is yet no barrier." 2 Or as he says 
in another place : " Reality is or includes a time process. Now 
if we take any time process, and consider its beginning, we are 
dealing with a partial fact, and for every partial fact, thought 
demands an explanation which will connect it with reality as a 
whole. For the cause of the origin of a process, then, we may 
look in two directions, to its results or to its antecedents. If we 
look to the latter, we are clearly going outside the process. But 
if the process is one in which the whole nature of our ultimate 
system is to be expressed, we cannot go outside it without deny- 
ing the claim of our system to be complete. We are therefore 

1 Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, article on " Origin versus Nature." 
' Theory of Knowledge, p. 277. 
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thrown forwards towards the results of this system. But neither 
can the purpose achieved by the process stand alone, for the 
necessity of the process must also be made plain. If an uncon- 
ditional purpose were the secret of the universe, there could be 
no explanation of the means, the process, and the effort through 
which the purpose is realized. From the conception of purpose, 
then, we are again thrown back on origins, just as these throw 
us forward to their purpose. We have, in short, to conceive a 
single principle not realized in full in any one phase, but pervad- 
ing the whole world-process. In this principle, the possible and 
the actual in a sense come together, for what it is to be is an 
integral condition that goes to make the world what it is. We 
cannot take any phase of reality as an absolute starting-point and 
regard it as determining everything that follows upon it mechan- 
ically, or everything that precedes it teleologically. If we con- 
ceive any process as making up the life of an intelligible world- 
whole, we must conceive its origin and issue as dependent on and 
implying one another. That is, we must conceive it as determined 
organically." 

It is impossible to think of the universe as a whole in an abso- 
lute sense. We use the words, and they have a defensible mean- 
ing ; but they do not mean what they seem to in discussions of 
this sort. When we speak of the totality of the universe, the 
totality of which we speak is such only from the particular point 
of view implied in the discussion. The very fact that we so con- 
ceive it is sufficient evidence that it is not limited in an absolute 
sense, for in thus conceiving it we have ourselves in some sense 
transcended it. The concept of unity as applied to the universe 
has therefore only a relative truth. It is true only in the light 
of the correlative concept of continuity. That is, the distinction 
contained in the dilemma of essence versus origin is a functional 
one. One horn of the dilemma expresses a truth, the truth of 
the unity of the universe as a system, a truth which, however, is 
true only when interpreted in relation to the other horn of the 
dilemma, which emphasizes the self-transcending character of 
this same system. Reality is a state only when viewed relatively 
as the culmination of a past process or as the source of a future 
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one, while the essence of things is got by telescoping what they 
have been and what they are to be into a relatively timeless 
present value. 

Thus viewed the antithesis of conservation and evolution dis- 
appears. According to the conservation doctrine, there is no 
addition to the sum of existence. The only novel feature is the 
new relation in which the existent stands. By redistribution of 
forces there is an evolution of new meanings with no addition to 
the substance or reality. But, one may say, a new meaning adds 
something to the sum total of the universe. And thus the doctrine 
of conservation seems to be infringed. The reply is that the mean- 
ing here becomes an existence just by reason of the fact that it is 
treated in this instance as a meaning taking its place along with 
other meanings in a system. Meaning as meaning is not an in- 
crement, for it is universal. It is not the last member of a series ; 
it is the whole system reconstituted. It is inevitable that mean- 
ing shall be taken as existence in this sense, but thus viewed 
there is no real contradiction between the doctrines of conserva- 
tion and evolution. Each concept has significance only in rela- 
tion to the other. The evolution of meaning is the condition of 
the conservation of existence, just as truly as the conservation of 
existence is the condition of its having meaning. When science 
wishes to cure a disease, she assumes the uniformity of the system 
within which she is working, — the conservation of its existence, 
its matter or energy. It assumes that enteric epithelium per- 
formed the same function a thousand years ago that it does to-day. 
It goes back into phyletic history and traces the evolution of the 
vermiform appendix for the sake of controlling the diseased state 
of that organ in the present case. The historical or evolutionary 
principle presupposes conservation in its genetic statement, while 
in turn the conservation idea would remain barren and abstract 
were it not for the element of change which is introduced by 
evolution. It follows that the distinction of the closed versus the 
open system is not a fixed one, but one set up within reality or 
experience ; and therefore it is illegitimate to attempt to interpret 
the totality of the universe exclusively in terms of either one of 
the pair of abstractions. 
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An examination from this point of view of the two opposed 
types of philosophy known as evolutionism and absolutism will 
disclose the real interdependence of the half-truths for which 
they respectively stand. Evolutionism, as embodied in Spencer's 
philosophy, seeks to explain the complex in terms of the simple, 
what is in terms of what no longer exists. It derives the definite 
from the indefinite, the coherent from the incoherent, the hetero- 
geneous from the homogeneous. But evolution thus interpreted 
conducts us back ultimately through less and less complex modes 
of existence until we come to a hypothetical beginning which 
must be simply zero. Viewed in this way, it would appear that 
the marvelous variety of the universe as we know it to-day has 
developed out of primitive nebulous haze or finally from an abso- 
lutely simple beginning which is in no way different from a blank 
nothing. At the absolute beginning of things, from the point of 
view of a purely mechanical theory of evolution, being equals 
nothing. To this result we are forced if we look alone on that 
aspect in which it appears that the later, more highly differenti- 
ated, have unfolded from the earlier less complex types of being. 

Such we might suppose would have been the method by which 
Spencer arrived at his conclusion that the ultimate nature of the 
universe is essentially unknowable. But, as a matter of fact, he 
develops an entirely different line of argument, completely over- 
looking this most natural basis for the doctrine. He grounds 
his philosophy of the Unknowable on the epistemological theory 
of the relativity of knowledge. And instead of recognizing the 
nihilistic implication of his mechanical conception of evolution, 
he inconsistently postulates the instability of the homogeneous. 
That is, he postulates diversity in the primal unity with which he 
starts the evolutionary process, whereas, on his own presuppo- 
sitions, he is logically entitled only to an abstract and therefore 
empty unity. It is not so strange, therefore, that he finally 
takes out of the bag what he originally put in. 

But apart from the inconsistencies in Spencer's particular 
system, the mechanical theory of evolution is indefensible on 
general grounds, whenever in the form of an agnostic naturalism 
it purports to give a philosophy of nature. It is impossible to 
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state the theory in an intelligible form without introducing teleo- 
logical considerations. The scientist with positivist leanings 
glibly says that his business is to get at the facts. But how 
does he get the facts ? By causal analysis, he will reply. But 
he here inconsistently introduces the teleological point of view. 
For, as we have seen, the only way to find out what is, is to find 
out how it came to be and what it will do. The only strictly 
mechanical statements of law are in the form of equations ; and 
the philosophical scientist will himself admit that these are but 
conceptual shorthand for serial operations which are shot through 
and through with purpose. 

The only antidote to a mechanical evolutionism is a deeper, 
more organic interpretation of evolution itself. Evolution is ordi- 
narily conceived as a movement between fixed limits, a progress 
from a definite starting-point to a definite goal. But in a true 
conception the starting-point and the goal are not fixed. The 
ideas of beginning and end are wholly relative to the process from 
which they are abstractions. We must interpret the faintest be- 
ginnings of growth in terms of the ripest result as well as the later 
stages in terms of the earlier. I have not explained anything by 
simply tracing its connections with preexisting entities — by an 
account of its genesis. I have not fully explained it until I have 
also disclosed its use, its function, in the present and in that 
career yet to be unrolled of which Mr. Baldwin speaks. If the 
former be called the mechanical explanation, it must be supple- 
mented by the latter, the teleological. Strictly speaking, these 
cannot be separated. Genesis cannot be explained except by 
reference to function, and function can be understood only in the 
light of genesis. " The ultimate interpretation even of the lowest 
existence," says Dr. Caird, " cannot be given except on princi- 
ples which are adequate to explain the highest." * " The true 
meaning of the lowest phases of evolution can be found only in 
the highest, just as the meaning of the acorn can be found only 
in the full-grown oak. . . . The first step will not be fully under- 
stood until the last is taken, which will never be." 2 Why there 

1 The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. I, p. 35. 
* Davidson, A History of Education, p. 9. 
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should be reality and progress at all is doubtless a mystery. 
But meanwhile the truth seems to be that both empiricism and 
absolutism are in a sense true. 

The essential feature of absolutism, as embodied for example 
in the systems of Mr. Bradley and Professor Royce, consists in its 
doctrine of an eternal or timeless reality. Both these writers 
rightly maintain that reality is experience, but they insist that 
all the diversity of the universe as we know it is taken up into an 
absolute experience. They say much that is suggestive and 
inspiring ; but the difficulty with both theories (and they are the 
best exponents of this point of view) is that they seem to think of 
the absolute reality as all-inclusive and all-exhaustive in the sense 
of being already completed, — there once for all, all wound up or 
frozen into a solid block of perfection. 

The greatest difficulty of the absolutist is how to get variety, 
change, and finite values into his eternal reality without infecting 
it with their phenomenal character. How, if the Absolute is such 
as he describes it, can there be any finite at all ? Yet he insists 
that all finite appearances somehow belong to reality, all our 
fragmentary experiences are taken up into the eternal conscious- 
ness. The problem is, How can the Absolute have change be- 
longing to rt as a genuine part of its nature and yet not itself be 
subject to change ? It never seems to have occurred to him to 
begin at the other end, and say that change in some way must 
have an absolute significance, since it is so fundamental a char- 
acter of our experience. 

Why should we deny to the Absolute the character which by 
common consent it is most disparaging to the relative and finite 
being to lack ? Why should we attribute to ultimate reality the 
static character of completedness, when we regard this as indica- 
tive of death and decay in our own experience ? Who of us 
would wish for an experience, no matter how large or how ex- 
haustive, provided that this meant the end of all capacity for 
growth, expansion, — and evolution of the new ? We wouldn't 
take the Absolute for a gift if it meant this, — if it meant that 
there would be nothing more to do, nothing more to feel, 
nothing more to think ! What gives zest and interest and spon- 
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taneity to life is its eternal newness. Each fresh experience is 
a genuine evolution of some new reality. Each moment is 
unique. Nothing just like it has ever occurred in the universe 
before. This is how we wish to think of our own experience. 
Why should we withhold this character from the infinite and the 
eternal, from the universal absolute experience ? Why should 
what to us is the sign of emptiness and the quiet of the grave be 
supposed to be the highest tribute we can pay to the Supreme 
Being ? Are we not much nearer the truth when with Lessing 
we prefer the ' search for the truth ' to the ' truth ' itself, when 
we think of the Absolute rather in terms of a dynamic becoming 
than as static being ? To be sure, it is not much of a search if it 
is a perpetual seeking and never finding ; if it is an eternal be- 
coming without becoming something positive and definite. But 
to find it once for all, to become it and all there is of it at last 
completely, — what a hell that would make of heaven ! 

We are not maintaining, however, that the Absolute is simply 
change, that there is no truth whatever in absolutism. On the 
contrary, we distinctly believe in the Absolute, — in a concrete or 
functional absolute. The Absolute, we hold, must be in, not 
beyond our experience. We are not arguing that the Absolute 
is imperfect. We are simply arguing against a static idea of per- 
fection. Perfection means, not final consummation, but inex- 
haustible capacity for development. The Absolute is perfect in 
the sense of embodying infinite potentialities, potencies, promises 
for the future. " Be ye perfect " does not mean "be absolute" 
in the sense of completed or finished up, says Professor Dewey. 
It means : Be adequate in your present functioning ; be all that 
your present opportunities permit you to be, so that you can be 
the most and best possible in future stages of your career. It 
means : Be perfect in the sense of so living now that you will be 
able to get the most out of the future which is dependent upon 
it. If I look for a tool in practical life, I want it relatively com- 
plete, perfect as relevant to a definite end. But I do not want 
my experience stopped, finished up at that point. I want it to 
be complete in the sense of adequate, but to secure just this I 
must have a constant stream of fresh experiences. Perfection 
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in the sense of maturity or ripeness is a purely relative term. 
Real perfection is the capacity and fact of life, of growth, of de- 
velopment, of evolution — not finality. 

We all of us are continually having experiences which in a 
concrete and functional sense are absolute. This occurs when- 
ever in any relatively satisfying activity we feel, for the time at 
least, that we have achieved something worth while. Any state 
of experience in which we feel that we have won a value that is 
relatively adequate, is, for that experience, absolute. Our search 
does result in finding, we do sometimes achieve our ends, get 
somewhere, accomplish something. To this extent and in this 
sense it may be said that we are of, with, to, for, in the Absolute. 
I work hard to earn a thousand dollars ; and when I have it 
credited to me on my bank account I have a feeling of something 
attained, a goal won. This is the absolutism of realization. It 
may last but a moment, the end achieved being turned over into 
means to further ends ; but while it lasts this feeling of accomplish- 
ment and achievement is an absolute experience. Derivation 
is only one way of viewing experience. We conceive of expe- 
rience as a process which has a starting-point and a goal only 
when it is relatively inadequate. But in moments of satis- 
faction, in moments of relative absorption, in those moments 
which we may call absolute because they are relatively summative 
and consummative, the questions of origin and destiny become 
irrelevant, — irrelevant because in such moments there is no dis- 
crepancy, no contradiction, no problem. Validity collapses into 
immediacy. Experience everywhere assumes these two aspects. 
On the one side, it is always summing itself up in definite inter- 
ests which for the time being are absorbing. But while these are 
empirically ultimate and complete, they in turn cease to be ends 
in themselves and become means for finding something else. 
Infinity of space and time simply means that there is no experi- 
ence which may not be put to a use beyond itself, there is no 
end which may not become means to a further end. The uni- 
verse is infinite in the sense that everything we get is converted 
into capital for getting more. " Experience is for the sake of 
more experience." 
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The aesthetic experience perhaps furnishes the best illustration 
of such a concrete absolute. The ideal of all art, says Pater, 
is the " perfect identity of form and matter, this strange chemistry, 
uniting in the integrity of pure light, contrasted elements. In its 
ideal, consummate moments, the end is not distinct from the 
means, the form from the matter, the subject from the expres- 
sion ; they inhere in and completely saturate each other." 1 ^Es- 
thetic appreciation tends toward a state of absorption in which the 
aesthetic image and its emotional content fall together into one 
indescribable experience which has its only analogy in the trance 
of the mystic, the reverie of the seer, or the play of the child. 
The aesthetic attitude represents the stage of the appropriation or 
realization of values as contrasted with the stage of tension or re- 
construction in which they are worked out. But here likewise the 
state of saturation is absolute only in a functional sense. Value 
while it is appreciated in a relatively immediate way is neverthe- 
less the product of reflection. It is sometimes said that " to feel 
beauty is a better thing than to understand how we come to feel 
it." 2 But this sets up a false antithesis between reflection and ap- 
preciation. Reflection and description are necessary processes in 
progressive appreciation. Pure appreciation would be a speech- 
less, contentless attitude. It is through description that we en- 
hance our appreciation, and it is the failure to realize the fullest 
appreciation that stimulates fresh description. It is only when 
we fail to appreciate that we begin to reflect, and that we set up 
the distinction between the world of description and the world of 
appreciation. Describing is trying to appreciate. 

H. Heath Bawden. 

Vassar College. 

i Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXVIII, p. 530. 
2 Santayana, The Sense of Beauty,^. II. 



